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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


FOREIGN ARMS IN ENGLAND. 

Tae query of H. H. (ante, p. 308) tempts me 
to send you a few notes on the point, inas- 
much as there is a great deal of misunder- 
standing upon the matter. 

A foreigner coming into this country is 
amenable to the laws of honour of his own 
country and the authorities controlling them 
in that country so long as he retains his 
original nationality. Those foreign laws and 
the laws of armorial registration and control 
vary considerably, but there is one funda- 
mental rule which is now, and has been for 
some centuries, admitted practically from one 
end of Europe to the other. With countries 
outside Europe one need not trouble. Ame- 
rican heraldry is beneath contempt (I do not 
refer to the armory of American scions of 
English families) ; and the barbaric totemism 
of semi-civilized countries, though the origin 
of our own heraldry, is hardly sufficiently 
evolved to be considered as armory. The 
one fundamental European rule is this—that 
arms are a matter of honour, and that the 
conferring of honour and honours is a pre- 
rogative of sovereignty. 

All European countries recognize the 
sovereign acts of every other de facto Euro- 


pean sovereign, so long as these acts are 
constitutional acts, according to the con- 
stitutional law of the country over which 
each particular sovereign reigns. Now every 
de facto sovereign can grant arms to his own 
subjects. No sovereign can lawfully grant 
arms to another sovereign’s subjects. Arms 
and titles are precisely identical, and it re- 
quires the consent or definite documentary 
recognition of the sovereign of the grantee 
to render lawful and valid a grant of either 
arms or title from a foreign sovereign. In 
England this is conveyed by means of what we 
know as a royal licence. The formalities are 
somewhat the same in Germany, which, after 
our own, is probably the country the most 
carefully controlled. These royal licences are 
but very rarely granted in England; but two 
or three cases of arms come to my mind—e.g., 
Thornton, which was a grant of an augmenta- 
tion of arms and a title by the King of 
Portugal to an actual English subject. For 
the same reason no grant of arms can be 
made by the English College of Arms to an 
American citizen. 

The universal sovereignty of the Pope is 
admitted in some countries, and consequently 
arms and titles granted by the Pope are 
recognized in Spain and Italy, and perhaps 
in other countries. They are also recognized 
by the present French administration. No 
Papal grant has been officially recognized in 
this country, that I am aware of, since the 
Reformation. 

A sovereign grants arms to a man and his 
descendants, and, unless that grant be re- 
voked (which can only be done in England 
by attainder), the right remains for ever, and 
cannot be disputed (after proof of descent) 
in the country in which the arms originated. 
But no sovereign can be compelled to recog- 
nize in his own country honours conferred by 
another sovereign, beyond the recognition 
that courtesy demands should be extended to 
a foreigner and a foreign subject whose cre- 
dentials are in order. Directly the nation- 
ality is changed and the status of foreigner 
is at an end, that courtesy of necessity also 
comes to an end, for as an English subject 
an immigrant becomes entirely amenable to 
English law and the English law recognizes 
no arms as legal in this country or for Eng- 
lish subjects save those recorded in the official 
College and Offices of Arms. 

The procedure for the registration of 
foreign arms in this country is as follows. 
A certificate is obtained that, prior to be- 
coming an English subject, the person in 
question, in the country from which he came, 


was entitled to bear certain arms. This certi- 
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ficate must issue from the Government de-| 


rtment (of the country of origin) which 
ios the control of such matters. I believe 
I am correct in saying that there is now some 
Government department having proper con- 
trol in almost every European country. It 


is essential that the certificate should issue | 


from the Government department, and it has 
to be countersigned by the English am- 
bassador or minister resident in the country 
of origin, which I take it is the guarantee 
that the certificate is official and has been 
lawfully issued. This certificate is then taken 
to the College of Arms and recorded there. 
I am not positive regarding all the formalities 
of the operation, but the arms are not altered 
in any way, their legality is fully admitted, 
and will never afterwards be questioned. 
After their registration they will be treated as 
an English coat of arms subject to English 
heraldic law. I have often been flatly con- 
tradicted on this point of registration, and 
informed it is never done and that such certi- 


ficates are never issued. It is done constantly. | 
The supporters granted in Germany to Baron | 

hild, even (namely, Dexter, a lion or, | 
and sinister, a unicorn argent), were after- | 
wards, when the need arose, registered in | 


Rothse 


England without question, though I do not 
for one moment believe or suppose that any 
Englishman would ever have been allowed to 
obtain such a grant. 

A great many people emphatically aver 
that the English College of Arms insist on 
regranting or else confirming all foreign 
arms. Both statements are utter rubbish. 
The College, nowadays, never “ confirm” any 
arms at all. If a proper certificate is pro- 
duced, the arms are “recorded,” and are 
neither altered, regranted, nor confirmed. 
If no certificate is forthcoming, the presump- 
tion is that the applicant has no arms at all, 
and arms are then granted in the ordinary 
way. 

With regard to the actual question of your 
correspondent, B cannot be said to lawfully 
possess in this country a legal right to arms 
unless they are officially recorded. Fail- 
ing such a certificate as I describe, his 
right to arms would not be admitted (for 
example, if creation as a baronet compelled 
him to prove his right), but at the same time 
one would hesitate to describe the arms as 
“bogus” or “spurious.” I myself should call 
them “foreign,” and mentally class them with 
the “foreign” titles which (with the exception 
of the few officially recognized) we all quietly 
laugh at. 

At the same time I would warn not only 
H. H., but any others interested in the point, 


that the proportion of the so-called “foreign” 
| arms in use in this country which are spurious, 
or which are rank and impudent assumptions, 
is as great as, if not greater than, the propor- 
| tion in the case of purely English arms. 
A. C. Fox-Davies. 
| 
SHAKSPEARIANA. 
| ‘Antony anp Cieoparra,’ IIT. x. 9-11.—- 
| On our side, like the Token’d Pestilence, 
whee a is sure. Yon ribaudred Nagge of 
ugypt, 
(Whom o’re-take), &ce. 
| The epithet “ribaudred” has hitherto been 
|explained by a mere guess that it means 
|“lewd”; but no other instance of its use has 
been adduced. It may perhaps, therefore, 
| be legitimate to hazard a slight emendation 
and conjecture that x has been misprinted x. 
_and that Shakespeare wrote “ri pand-red,” 
signifying “ red with ribands,” in reference to 
Cleopatra's feminine adornments (compare 
“carnation ribbon ” in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
ILI. i. 146). Cleopatra is a nag adorned with 
red ribbons rather than a war-horse. But 
this will by no means exhaust the meaning 
of the epithet in connexion with the present 
context. Scarus has just compared the 
fight to “the Token’d Pestilence,” referring 
| to the spots the appearance of which heralded 
| death from the plague, and it would seem that 
there were three different kinds of these 
plague sores—namely, the red, the yellow, and 
| the black. Cleopatra’s ribbons not unnatur- 
ally suggest the red plague to Scarus, and it 
is interesting to note that in ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida’ (IL. i. 20) we have a reference to an 
analogous disease among horses: “a red 
murrain o thy jade’s tricks!” Again, “riband- 
red” will add much force to the imprecation 
(“whom Leprosie o’re-take”) in the next line, 
leprosy being characterized by the appear- 
ance of white patches on the skin. Since red 
is the colour that matches best with a dark 
complexion, it is not at all improbable that 
the actor who played Cleopatra wore red 
ribbons, and thus the epithet “ riband-red” 
would seem a very natural one both to the 
author and the audience. Though it is not 
without diffidence I would meddle with the 
Folio text of this play, so slight an emenda- 
tion, which adds so much force to the passage, 
in the absence of a satisfactory explanation 
of the original term, may be worth considera- 
tion. ALFRED E. THISELTON. 
P.S.—Since writing the above, I have had 
an es of examining a facsimile of 
the Folio text, which seems to confirm my 
view, for the w in the word “ ribaudred ’ is 
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there raised slightly above the level of the 
preceding letter, suggesting that it is in 
reality » inverted, 


‘As You Like It,’ IT. iv. 44-58 (9 S. ii. 204; 
iii. 64).—I think we may agree that Rosalind 
has in mind the fatal effect of hopeless love— 
the incurable wound it may inflict. Her 
remark, “Thou speakest wiser than thou art 
ware of,” is only another way of saying 
“That’s truer than you think for.” Touch- 
stone lightly utters as a merry jest what to 
her is sober truth. 

That the first “mortal” in the comparison 
means “subject to death” can hardly be 
doubted, and that the second “ mortal” has 
the same meaning the “as......so” of the com- 

rison would seem to make equally certain, 
eaving no room for a suspicion of one of the 
poet's “darling equivocations,” as Johnson 
puts it. It is hard to resist Dr. SpENcE’s 
explanation “extreme” when looking at the 

hrase “mortal in folly,” but I was led away 
rom this meaning by the necessary relation 
which the phrase bears to the remainder of 
the comparison above referred to. 

While itis not necessary to assert that Touch- 
stone was capable, like Lear’s fool, of pining 
away in the absence of either of his gentle 
mistresses, yet he has given proof of his 
unselfish devotion in surrendering the ease of 
court life to follow their fortunes, making 
good Celia’s words, “ He'll go along o'er the 
wide world with me” (I. ni. 134). In the 
light of this loyalty, Touchstone’s next speech, 
“Nay, I shall ne'er be ware of mine own wit 
till | break my shins against it ” (LI. iv. 59, 60), 
shows us the man who regards himself as 
the protector of these two helpless creatures, 
and expresses the impatience he feels with 
himself for having inadvertently said some- 
thing to call forth Rosalind’s sober rejoinder. 
This element of regret shows the reason of 
his wishing to “be ware” of his own wit ; he 
had just broken his shins against it—done 
something through his wit that he was sorry 
for. His remark is usually uttered as a light 
jest, in the same vein as the preceding one ; 
but I believe we are not refining the fool’s 
character too much to take the other mean- 
ing. Touchstone was no ordinary fool, and I 
like to feel that in these words he has per- 
mitted us to see the man beneath the motley. 

E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 


‘OTHELLO,’ I. i. 21 (5 S. xi. 383 ; 9 S. i. 
83, 283, 422, 483 ; ii. 203, 402, 524 ; iii. 64, 222, 
282).—I am most reluctantly compelled to 
depart from my resolution to withdraw from 
this discussion ; but I cannot possibly remain | 


silent under C. C. B.’s_ misstatements at 
the last reference. With misapprehension 
he began his part in the discussion (9 §. i. 
422), confessing afterwards (9 §. ii. 203) that 
it was in consequence of “a temporary lack 
of intelligence”; and with misapprehension 
he seems inclined to close. I hope nothing 
worse than “lack of intelligence” is the cause 
of the confusion at the last reference given 
above. 

His note (iii. 65) in which he charged me 
with “ horrible sibilation ”—this horrible sibi- 
lation, as he himself explained, consisting in 
throwing two “sibilants together at the end 
of the verse” (not a word then about “two 
long syllables ”)—was written in answer to my 
note (1i. 402) in which, for C. C. B.’s special 
behoof, I had been careful to scan both the 
line in the text and the amended line thus: 

A féllow almost damn’d in a fa-ir wife. 

A féllow all must damn in affi-irs wise. 
When (iii. 222) 1 replied to that last note of 
his I took it for granted that he had dealt 
with the line as I had scanned it for him ; 
and, in refutation of his charge of “horrible 
sibilation” in throwing two “sibilants to- 
gether at the end of the verse,” I was not (as 
he now charges me) guilty of irrelevancy in 
any one of the similar instances of “ horrible 
sibilation”” which I quoted. There is no more 
“horrible sibilation ” in “ affa-irs wise” than 
there is in “his wife was false,” “and kissed 
his lips,” “own kisses sin,” &c. 

But C. C. B.—and at this I am justly in- 
dignant—had all the while a card up his sleeve 
(the “two long syllables”), which he has now 
produced at what he thought the end of the 
game. Hesays my “long string of quotations 
is entirely irrelevant ; for in none of them is 
a verse ending with two long syllables, each 
carrying a sibilant.” There was not a word 
about the “two long syllables” before. The 
attack was on the “two sibilants ” alone, and 
this attack my “long string of quotations ” 
was intended to meet. 

I ask now, Where are the “two long syllables, 
each carrying a sibilant,” in “ affa-irs wise ”? 
And where is the justification for C. C. B.’s 
remark, “If Dr. SpeNcE cannot appreciate 
the difference in sound between ‘his wife 
was false’ and ‘in affairs wise’ I can; and I 
venture to think that Shakespeare could”? 
I can appreciate the difference quite as well 
as C.C. B., and, in fact, better ; for his ear tells 
him that “ina fair wife” is a pleasant ending 
toa line, while my ear tells me that no line 
ends pleasantly with two long syllables, 
whether sibilants or not; but [ appreciate 
no difference in sound between “his wife was 
false” and “in affa-irs wise,” with which form 
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alone C. C. B., if he had dealt honestly with in which Mary, Queen of Scots, was imprisoned 


my line, had to do. 


stance)often treats a syllable with a diphthong 
preceding the letter r not as one syllable, but 
as two (Abbott's ‘Shak. Gram..,’ 480). 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘OTHELLO,’ V. ii. 1 (9 S. i. 283, 422).—A 
somewhat belated comment on Dr. SPENCE’s 
explanation of “ It is the cause.” 


I hope I do not need to | 
inform him that apn oe (as in this in- | 
l 


thello is seeking to justify on the highest 
grounds his meditated deed, and wishes to | 
feel that it is through no desire for private | 
vengeance. By “the cause” he means that | 
the trait of character leading to a betrayal of 
honour, not the specific act of guilt, is the 
reason for what he is about to do; it is not | 
his private wrong, but the cause of that 
wrong—her disposition to infidelity — that 
condemns her. In this scene Othello is un- | 
alterably fixed in his purpose ; there is no} 
uestion in his mind as to the necessity for | 
the deed, and, with him, such determination | 
means certain execution. But the nobility | 
of his nature requires a purification of his | 
own soul—the casting out of everything but 
a sense of duty. That he has put aside all 
his former passionate resentment, witness | 
the tender expressions, the sadness in this 
speech. 
I call attention to this meaning of “the 
cause” as the distinction adds greatly to the 
sublimity of the scene, and, I believe, is 
essential to the true conception of Othello. 
Merton Dey. 


St. Louis. 


CHARLES Pow ett, First DuKE or Botton. 
—This nobleman succeeded to the marquess- 
ate of Winchester on the death, in 1674, of 
his father, John Powlett, fifth marquess, called 
the “Great Loyalist” for his gallant defence 
of Basing House in the Civil Wars. Many 
readers will remember the fine engraving of 
the ‘Siege of Basing House,’ which was taken 
by storm 16 October, 1645, when most of 
the garrison were put to the sword. John 
Powlett’s portrait is in Lodge’s ‘Portraits,’ and 
his aah by Dryden may yet be seen in the 
church of Englefield, Berks. His eldest son, 
Charles Powlett, succeeded to the mar- 

uessate, and was created Duke of Bolton by 
William IIL. in 1689. He had married Mary, 
the eldest illegitimate daughter of Emanuel 
Scrope, Eari of Sunderland, and with her 
obtained the extensive estates in Wensley- 
dale belonging to the Scropes, who were 
Lords of Bolton. Bolton Castle, in Wensley- 


dale, was the ancient residence of the Scropes, 


for a short period ; but after a siege in the 
Civil Wars it was dismantled and rendered 
untenable in 1649. Be it observed that this 
is a ruined castle, not far distant from Bolton 
Hall, a later structure consisting of a centre 
and two wings, lower down the dale, built by 
Charles Powlett, Marquess of Winchester, in 
1679: 

Macaulay in his ‘ History of England’ does 
not appear to notice Charles Powlett, the 
sixth marquess, afterwards the first Duke of 
Bolton, though he makes mention of his son 
Charles Powlett, who bore the courtesy title 
of Earl of Wiltshire (see chaps. ix. and x.), 
going over to the Hague in order to con- 
cert measures with the Prince of Orange, 
and taking a prominent part in bringing 
about the Bovelution of 1688. He was born 
in 1661 and died in 1721/2. Why Macaulay 
does not mention his father | am unable 
to say, as he was a most important personage, 
both on account of wealth and position ; but 
he seems at that time to have retired from 
public life, and to have assumed a somewhat 
eccentric character. Burnet says of him :— 

“This year [1699] died the Marquess of Win. 
chester, whom the King had created Duke of 
Bolton. He was a man of a strange mixture. He 
had the spleen to a high degree, and affected an 
extravagant behaviour ; for many weeks he would 
not open his mouth till such an hour of the day 
when he thought the air was pure. He changed 


| the day into night, and often hunted by torchlight, 


and took all sorts of liberties to himself, many of 
which were very disagreeable to those about him. 
He was a man of profuse expense, and of almost 
ravenous avarice to support that; and though he 
was much hated, yet he carried matters before him 
with such authority and success that he was in all 
respects the great riddle of the age.” 

In the ‘Diary of Bishop Cartwright,’ pub- 
lished by the Camden Society in 1843, there 
is the following mention of a visit paid by 
the Bishop to the Marquess of Winchester, 
which corroborates Burnet’s statement of his 
eccentricities :— 

“112 Nov., 1686.] I was received by the Noble 
Marquess [i.¢e., of Winchester] with all kindness 
imaginable at dinner from one at noon till one in 
the morning; Sir Richard Shuttleworth, Mr. Dean 
of Ripon, Mr. Darcy and others there.”—Pp. 11, 12. 
A note by the editor of the ‘ Diary’ on this 
entry mentions the place of entertainment 
by this nobleman as being “at his castle of 
Bolton,” which is, of course, a mistake, as the 
banquet must have taken place at Bolton 
Hall, then recently erected, the handsome 
mansion, to which reference has been made 
above, now occupied by Lord Bolton. There 
is frequent mention of Thomas Cartwright, 
Bishop of Chester, in the pages of Macaulay's 
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‘History of England’ in terms of the severest 
censure. He accompanied his fallen master 
James II. to Ireland, and died there a few 
weeks afterwards in 1689, and is thus dis- 
missed :— 

“Of all the Anglican divines the one who had the 
largest share of James's good graces seems to have 
been Cartwright. Whether Cartwright could long 
have continued to be a favourite without being an 
apostate may be doubted. He died a few weeks 
atter his arrival in Ireland ; and thenceforward his 
church had no one to plead her cause.” —Chap. xii. 

Five Dukes of Bolton kept up the succes- 
sion from 1689 to 1794, when the dukedom 
became extinct. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Sacamore.”—This well-known American 
term is an interesting example of the British 
use of final y as merely a letter of prolonga- 
tion; in other words, of our incapacity for 
distinguishing between more and maw. Ac- 
cording to its etymology it should end in the 
latter instead of the former. An old importa- 
tion from one of the Algonquin dialects, it 
was originally written Sagamo—for example, 
by Capt. John Smith in 1624. Our English 
dictionaries do not give its modern Indian 
forms, but it is to be hoped Dr. Murray will 
doso. They are striking, because the initial 
S has suffered in them the same fate as in 
so many Greek words—that is to say, it first 
becomes an aspirate and then disappears. 
Thus, what in the seventeenth century was 
Sagamo is now (in Baraga’s ‘Chippewa Dic- 
tionary’) reduced to Ogima, while the variant 
Houkimo is used by a contemporary novelist 
in a Canadian story called ‘Sinners Twain’ 
(1895): “You know it might possibly put 
that dreadful thing, whom you call the 
Houkimo, into a somewhat better humour ” 
(p. 67). JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


“Servery.”—A correspondent in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 S. viii. 286, directed attention to the use 
of this word in the light of service-room at 
an hotel at Herne Bay. I have now to add 
the Atheneum of 15 April, p. 450, where 
“three rooms, bath-room, and servery” are 
advertised to be let. I am unable to find the 
word in any of the many dictionaries to 
which I have referred. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pens: “Nips” anp “Ness.”—The art of 
cutting a quill by adept “quill-drivers” was 
dying when I first began schooling. Steel 
pens had been known for some time, but 
were not in general use. The goose-quill 
pen died a hard death as a commonly used 


first-rate hand at cutting a quill, and he could 
use it with wonderful effects in flourishes. 
It was his boast that he could fill the first 
page of a lad’s school-book with name, age, 
date, and flourishes—in which were depicted 
wonderful swans and other birds—in such a 
fashion that none but experts like himself 
could tell where the quill pen was taken 
from the paper for a fresh dip. My last 
master sel neither cut a quill nor use one 
with advantage. Quills as pens remained in 
use in some houses as the only writing tool 
up to a dozen to twenty years ago. Those 
who can cut a decent writing quill are 
now few. People used to ask for “a quill 
pen,” or “a quill,” when they wanted a pen, 
and both steel and quill were always called 
“pens,” buyers asking for fine or other “nibs” 
or “nebs.” Nowadays nearly all ask for 
“nibs” when they require pens. The word 
“pen” has almost dropped out of usage, 
except to express the pen and holder com- 
bined. Persons invariably ask for a box of 
“nibs,” appearing to lose sight of the fact 
that “nib” or “neb” is a point, and that the 
points of pens alone are not to be had. One 
would think that in these days of much 
schooling teachers would define “pen” from 
“point” or “nib,” but they, too, ask for 
“nibs” when they mean “pens.” Children 
only know a pen as holder and pen combined. 
They ask for “nibs ” or “ pen nibs,” and when 
asked if they do not mean “pens,” the reply 
is, “No! nibs!” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


A Bripport Daccer.—‘Notitia Parlia- 
mentaria,’ by Browne Willis, Esq., published 
in 1716, has the following curious note :— 

‘** But what chiefly impoverish’d it [Bridport], was 
the Loss of the Hemp-Manufacture, in which 
Burport drove so considerable a Trade, by Reason 
of the Soil hereabouts yielding good Store of Hemp, 
that Anno 21 Hen. VIII. an Act was made for the 
making of Halters, Cables, and Ropes in Burport, 
and within five Miles thereof; which I find reviv’d 
and confirm’d almost every Session of Parliament 
for upwards of sixty Years after, as may be seen 
in our Statute-Books, whence came that noted 
Proverb of a Man’s being hang’d, viz., ‘That he is 
stabb’d with a Bridport Dagger.’” 

RicHarp “LAwson. 

Urmston. 


A Hoy.—A Margate hoy was something 
like the present fishing smack; it was the 
popular way for Londoners to get to Mar- 
gate before steamers came into vogue. It 
had a square sail on the mast. At the 
British Museum Print-Room there is a draw- 
ing of a Margate hoy by J. T. Serres. Hoys 
are mentioned in Entick’s ‘ Naval History,’ 
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1757, p. 533, as part of the Royal Navy in 
time of James it There was a “Hoy Inn” 
at Margate ; it is still there, but is now the 
“Hoy Hotel.” 

Many years after the hoy became extinct 
a me Bg Margate, and Ramsgate Hoy Com- 
pany was started. They had a small screw 
steamer; it did not pay and was stopped, but 
in 1892 the name could still be seen at the 
only remaining shipyard at Ramsgate. Sub- 
sequently about 1896 another hoy company 
was started, and is still working with Thames 
barges. Raten THOMAS. 


Romant “Guiut.”—In George Borrow’s 
‘Wild Wales’ (chap. xeviii.) there are four 
lines, which he does not translate, of a gipsy 
song. It is a mixture of Romanes, English, 
and Spanish, with one unknown word :— 

Ando berkho Rye cano, 

[On breast Gentleman now,] 

Oteh pivd teh khavo ; 

[There (I will) drink and eat ;] 

lerasque ando birkho piranee, 
Thou on breast sweetheart, } 
leh corbatcha por pico. 

[And whip for back.] 

In Prof. W. J. Knapp’s recently published 
‘Life of George Borrow, a book for which 
students of Romanes and admirers of Laven- 
gro will be grateful, he gives from Borrow’s 
unpublished MSS. another version, which is 
called a Hungarian gipsy song (vol. ii. p. 238). 
He also gives a ghili which resembles the 
one just quoted, and has the advantage 
of being less corrupt, though it is unfortu- 
nately imperfect in the last line. I add an 
interlinear translation :— 

Drey o baro wesh cano, 

{In the great forest now,] 

Odoy pivo ta khavo ; 

There (I will) drink and eat ;] 

u shan odoy miry piranee, 

[Thou art there, my sweetheart, ] 

oprey dumo. 

[...... upon back.] 

Perhaps we may render the spirit of it thus : 
In the greenwood great I’d be 
There, my sweetheart dear, with thee ; 
Lying idly on my back, 
And of meat and drink no lack. 
E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


Tue ‘ H.E.D.’—Among the notices of escape 
from literary loss, the following in respect of 
the ‘H.E.D, is not without interest. It is 
from a speech by Dr. Murray at a dinner in 
Oxford, and the extract is taken from a 
local paper :— 

“The chair was occupied by Prof. Skeat. Dr. 
Murray began by acknowledging the services ren- 
dered by various voluntary workers in the depart- 


ment of research, and explained how the constantly 
accumulating material was being dealt with. In. 
cidentally, he mentioned that the whole of the 
original MS. for Pa and Pe was lost for twelve 
years, and that a remnant was at last found in a 
stable in County Cavan. The MS. had been used 
as waste-paper ; but enough remained to show that 
the whole of it had at one time been lodged in the 
stable. The section Hy was also lost for many 
years, but that had fortunately been recovered.” 


Ep. MArsHALt, F.S.A. 


Potsonous Girts.—The grim account sent 
from America of an actress poisoned by a 
bouquet impregnated with prussic acid re- 
minds me of a pathetic story (which I read a 
long time ago inan old French book) of a lady 
who was poisoned by a jealous rival in a 
similar manner. I have forgotten all details, 
and remember only the name of the victim, 
the Chatelaine de Vergy. Perhaps one of 
your readers will be able to give a brief out- 
ine of the story. F. ADAms. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have 
discovered the following among my manu- 
script notes on the ‘ Heptaméron’ :— 

“A Mr. L. C. D. V. [the Commandeur de Vigna- 
court ?] published in Paris in 1722 a story entitled 
‘La Comtesse de Vergi,’ which is merely an 
expansion of the seventieth novel of the ‘ Hepta- 
méron.’ He makes Mme. de Vergi die from a 
poisoned bouquet given to her by the duchess.” 
Marguerite’s tale is a prose rendering of an 
ancient fabliau printed in Barbasan and 
Legrand d’Aussy’s collections ; but as I have 
not seen the fab/iau I cannot say how the 
catastrophe is there produced. 


Butts AND Biunpers.—Any one who 
would like to enjoy a fine selection of these, 
and can read Flemish, should turn up the 
last volume of the ‘Verslagen en Meleien 
lingen der Koninglijke Vlaamsche Academie,’ 
Ghent, 1898, 8vo. Prof. Dr. Willem de Vreese, 
Professor of Flemish Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, by his triennial report on 
Flemish dramatic literature (‘ Verslag van 
den driejaarlijkschen prijskamp van Neder- 
landsche as raised a 
veritable oproerskreet. To take a mild sample 
of his phrases, he says in concluding, “ De 
pen die de laetste hand aan het verslag legt 
is moede” ! H. H. 58. 


CromweLt TERCENTENARY.—TI have en- 
deavoured to make a collection of the chief 
articles which have appeared on the above 
subject in the newspapers and magazines 
during the past fortnight or so. It is very 
probable that I have missed many of these, 
and [ would suggest that a list of such 
articles printed in these columns would prove 
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a useful addition to the bibliography of 
Cromwell and the Protectorate. 
W. B. Gerisu. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


Crossy Piace, BisHopscate.—The follow- 
ing, from the Daily Chronicle of 14 April, 
may be worthy of preservation in the columns 
of ‘N. & 

“The demolition of the house on the left side 
of Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, has revealed some 
eurious Gothic foundations, but whether these 
belong to the fine old palace mentioned by Shake- 
speare, which was inhabited for a brief time by 

ichard IL1., or to the adjacent convent of Great 
St. Helens, has not yet been ascertained. Most 
probably the two fine Gothic arches which can 
now be seen from the street formed part of the 
vaults of Crosby Hall. The stone is splendidly 
cut, and the arches are of imposing dimensions.” 

The writer of this paragraph, as a personal 
examination of the locus in quo 
strate, has not spoken too highly of the cha- 
racter of the stonework—our ancestors really 
could build. The Rev. T. Hugo’s account of 
Crosby Place would possibly throw some 
light upon the use of this crypt or cellar. 
Unfortunately [ have not got it at hand to 
refer to. R. CLark. 

Walthamstow. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Go o’ sumer.” —This phrase, meaning the 
latter end of summer, the go, the departure 
of summer, occurs in Morison’s ‘ Poems’ 
(1790), p. 113 :— 

Wha last year i’ the go o’ simmer 

Broke my fore leg, hard hearted limmer. 
The form appears to be due to popular 
Spalding’s ‘Troubles’ (1645), 

. 1792, i. 34, we find the form go-summer, 
where go- is probably for gose- (goes- or goss-) ; 
see Jamieson (s.v. ‘Go-harvest’). Is it pos- 
sible that this element qoes (goss) represeuts 
M.E. gose (goose) ? A. L. MAYHEw. 

Oxford. 


ENGRAVING oF Litty.—There is 
in the British Museum an engraving of 
William Lilly (first High Master of St. 
Paul’s), “zetatis suze 52, 1520.” I recently 


picked up an engraving exactly similar to 
the above, with the addition of the inscrip- 
tion “ Pl. 50, Vol. 2.” 

From what book is this latter engraving 
taken? It is apparently of some age, and 


an expert tells me he believes it must have 
been printed from the original plate. If so, 
perhaps that plate is still in existence. 

R. J. WALKER. 


CroMWELLs of Hensury.—Thomas Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex, was Recorder of Bristol 
in 1533 (‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. ii. pp. 431, 
432), and there are monuments to some 
of his descendants in Henbury Church, 
Gloucestershire. In the register of Henbury 
Church there is recorded the marriage of 
William Wade and Agnes Cromwell on 
9 June, 1600. Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, 
had a grant of lands at Charlton in Hen- 
bury made him in 1648 by the Long Parlia- 
ment ; and Oliver Cromwell, of Hursley, in 
the county of Hants, was a trustee of the 
marriage settlement, dated 26 August, 1680, 
of Thomas Wade, of Frampton-on-Severn, in 
the county of Gloucester. Who was Agnes 
Cromwell who married William Wade at 
Henbury Church on 9 June, 1600? If any 
reader can give me particulars relating to 
the Cromwells of Henbury or of any other 
place in Gloucestershire, with references to 
pedigrees, I shall be obliged. 

NEwTon WADE. 

Newport, Mon. 


LoyaL ApprEsses To RicHArD CROMWELL. 
—The following is from an article on Ches- 
hunt in Herts and Essex Observer, 8 October, 
1898 :— 

* Adjoining the vicarage[Cheshunt Jis thesite of the 

erstwhile residence of Richard Cromwell, ‘ Tumble- 
down Dick, sometime Lord Protector of England. 
This was called Pengelly House, and stood till the 
early part of the present century, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire. e lived here for many years under 
the name of Clarke, dying in July, 1712. When he 
resigned the dictatorship and bade farewell for ever 
to Whitehall, almost the only thing he took away 
with him was a huge trunk, filled with addresses 
which had been sent to him from every part of the 
kingdom, each of which stated that the salvation of 
the nation depended upon his acceptance of the 
Protectorship. The anecdote is told of how he 
would request a new acquaintance to sit on this 
chest, oan sit lightly, as he was sitting with the 
lives and fortunes of all the good people of England 
under him. He would then be asked to drink 
prosperity to old England.” 
And the adulatory addresses would be ex- 
hibited to his astonished gaze. Is the piquant 
story true? If so,are these addresses extant ? 
Have they or any portion of them ever been 
printed ¢ W. B. Gerisu. 

Hoddesdon, Herts. 


THe Crvi List. —I would feel much 
obliged to any of your readers who could tell 
me where I may find a complete list of 
grants and annuities from the Civil List. I 
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have an idea that this list was published as 
a Parliamentary Paper; but it may have 
been in some book that I saw it. 
D. J. O’DonocHueE. 

[There is an annual return of Civil List Pensions 
laid before Parliament, and always noticed in the 
newspapers at the time of its ~_ By a 
comparison of the various annual lists a complete 
list might probably be arrived at, except as re- 
gards persons whose deaths are not recorded in 
obituaries. ] 


Tue Farry CucumBer.—Is there any fairy 
tale in which the Fairy Cucumber spuaeee ? 


GotpsMitH’s TRAVELS.—It is a common- 
place that the course and extent of these are 
not very clearly known, and that Goldsmith’s 
own references are not always to be trusted. 
The accounts, however, given by his bio- 
graphers all seem to concur in not taking 
him further into Italy than the northern 
part of the peninsula. But if the couplet 

Or onward where the rude Carinthian boor 

Against the houseless stranger shuts the door 
be taken (as it usually is) to refer to personal 
experience, surely the next— 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies— 
would point to the poet’s having been in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Is there any reason 
for absolutely rejecting this? 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Matuews.—I read 4” iii. 183, 


| address is given as No. 5, Cork Street, and 
| she is described by Romney as “an Italian 
lady.” [I am anxious to know somethin 

| about her, particularly the dates of her birth 
| and death. RoBERTs. 
Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Rosert Twist was elected from West- 
minster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1599. Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q’ 
give me further information of his career ? 

G. F. R. B. 


FRANCIS SHIERS AND JOHN ROGERS were 
elected to Trinity College, Cambridge, from 
Westminster School in 1600. I should be glad 
to have any particulars about them. 

G. F. R. B. 


Quotation IN ‘THe Brookes or Bripie- 
MERE. -—On p. 76 of the ninth edition of 
Whyte-Melville’s ‘ The Brookes of Bridlemere’ 
occurs the following sentence: “‘ Mother,’ says 
a great writer, who has lately gone from 
|among us, ‘is the name for God with little 
children.” Who is the “great writer” re- 
| ferred to? Joun T. Pace. 
| West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Bive Cassocks.—-Can any of your readers 
tell me if there is truth in the statement 
| that choristers of churches dedicated under 
the invocation of the B.V.M. usually wear 
blue cassocks ? B. 
Torquay. 


“To GREEN.” — Keats has been censured 
for introducing the verb “to green” into 


under the signature P. P., of a pedigree of the |the language. In this he was, of course, 
Eures “carefully drawn by John Mathews.” | innocent. The verb had been used long before 


I should like to know who was John Mathews ; | his time. 

when he lived ; whether he printed and pub- | 

If so, where is it to be ob-| is much older than ‘ The Seasons.’ 
F. H. E 


lished his work. 
tained ? 


Socrety oF DILETTANTI, FOUNDED IN Lon- 
DON, 1734.—An old coloured print in my 
possession (T. HUDSON PINXIT . I. FABER FECIT) | 
represents a meeting of this society—seven | 
gentlemen in wigs and dress of about that 
— On the floor of the picture is a | 
olded paper, like a letter, directed “John | 
Blashford, Esqre., at Bontcombe, in the Isle | 
of Wight. Free—-Wat Wms Winn, Walter 
Williams.” I shall be glad to know who is | 
the present owner of the picture from which 


Dr. Johnson gives “to green,” and 
quotes Thomson ; but the verb, I feel certain, 
I believe 
Am I 
right in thinking that it is a very old verb ; 
and is anything known of its earliest use in 
the language ? THomas AULD. 
[The ‘ H.E.D.’ will soon settle the question.]} 


| 1 have seen it in Elizabethan authors. 


| 


Tuomas Aske.—John Aske, last of Aughton, 
co. York, who married Christian, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, had a son Richard, of the 
Middle Temple, London. But had he other 
sons !—as I find a Capt. Thomas Aske (wife's 
name Susanna), who died at Thurles, co. 
Tipperary, will dated 26 September, 1660, 


the print was taken, and, if possible, the | proved 1661, who had brothers Richard and 


names of the members whose portraits appear 
in it. Geo. E. Crisp. 


MapaMme Sarcrenne.—Who was this lady ? 
Romney “5 two portraits of her, both 
for Sir Jo 


Nathaniel Aske. Wma. Jackson Picorr. 


Dundrum, co. Down. 


Wuitre MSS. anp SANDERSON FAMILy.— 
The late Mr. Edward Arthur White, F.S.A., 


in Leicester, in 1786. Her London had a large collection of manuscript pedi- 
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grees, and I am anxious to obtain a copy of 
the pedigree of the Sanderson family, which 
I am told was among them. I should be 
obliged if any correspondent could tell me 
the whereabouts of these pedigrees. Any 
particulars relating to the Sandersons of 
Durham would be very thankfully received. 
I have seen Surtees’s ‘Durham,’ also the 
registers of Durham Cathedral, published by 
the Harleian Society. How were the Sander- 
sons of Brancepeth Castle connected with 
those of Hedley Hope? I should be happy 
to correspond with any one interested in this 
family. Cuas. H. Crovucu. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Tue Cotourep Cow or Hamsure. — Be- 
neath the Hamburg new Rathhaus there is a 
restaurant, one of the dining-rooms in which 
is known as “Die Bunte Kuh,” yet there is 
not a representation of a cow of any colour 
in the room; but hanging from the roof there 
is a quaint model of an old broad-beamed 


ship. What is the tradition of the “ Bunte 
Kuh ” and the connexion between ship and 
cow R. HepGer WALLACE. 


OcHILTREE Famity.—In Mr. George Bain’s 
‘History of Nairnshire’ (pp. 107-8) it is stated 
that about July, 1292, “the Sheriff of Nairn, 
Sir Reginald Chien, had died, and Edward [I. 
of England] graciously reinstates his wife 
as heiress of the family of Ochiltree in her 
estates.” I should be greatly obliged for 
further information on the point. 

A. CALDER. 


Gren.—Can any of your readers corrobo- 
rate a statement that the surname Gren 
existed in Normandy? It may have had 

rt in the formation of Grenville. It isa 
Norse name. It also in a dialect as Gren is 
identical with Gernon or Grenon. 

BRANCH. 


Dr. Liypsay, ArcHBISHOP OF ARMAGH.— 
In Drake’s ‘Hundred of Blackheath,’ on the 
authority of Cotton’s ‘Fasti Hibern.,’ it is 
stated that this Thomas Lindsay was born 
at Blandford, in Dorset; son of a Scot- 
tish minister; matriculated at Wadham 
College, Oxford ; B.A. 6 April, 1676; M.A. 
13 March, 1678 ; B.D. and D.D. 5 July, 1693. 
While rector of Woolwich he was chaplain 
to Capel, Baron Tewkesbury, one of the Lords 
Justices of Ireland, and was appointed Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, by letters patent 
6 Feb., 1693, the see of Dublin being vacant ; 
22 March, 1695/6, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Killaloe and enthroned 25 April ; was trans- 
lated to the see of Raphoe, 1713, admitted 
22 June ; he was raised to the Archbishopric 


of Armagh 4 Jan., 1713/14, enthroned 14 Jan. ; 
died 13 July, 1724; buried north side o 
choir of Christ Church, Dublin. He pub- 
lished a sermon, preached in the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, London, 1692. We have his 
autograph in the Woolwich vestry books, and 
I should like to hear if anything further is 
known of him. I should be especially grateful 
to know of a portrait of him, or even of a 
likely place to inquire about one. 
NorMAn. 


Mary Lioyp.—Is anything known of this 
lady, who wrote a descriptive poem on Brigh- 
ton extending to some 600 lines, published by 
subscription, with a few other poems, in 1809? 
Her name is mentioned in the ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Living Authors,’ 1816, but no 
particulars are given. JoHN PATCHING. 

Brighton. 


Yeep or Yeepita.—In the parochial re- 
cords of the parish of East Budleigh the 
name “ Yeedith Westcott” appears in the list 
of churchwardens ; and among the ratepayers 
in 1626 and 1627 “Yeed Westcott and her 
Son” are enumerated. Will any of your 
correspondents explain this prenomen, which 
is unmentioned in Miss Yonge’s well-known 
work? T. N. Brusnrrevp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Beglies, 
BOCCACCIO. 
(9 S. iii. 247.) 

In addition to the English poems men- 
tioned above I may notice the following as 
derived from the same source, for in Milton’s 
words— 

Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 
Chaucer. 

‘The Knight's Tale’ is a recasting of Boc- 
caccio’s Teseide.’ 

‘The Reeve’s Tale’ is traceable to the sixth 
novel of the ninth day of the ‘Decameron’ 
through Jean de Boves’s ‘ De Gombert et des 
Deux Cleres,’ the original fadliau. 

‘The Compleynt of feire Anelida and fals 
Arcite’ derives ten opening stanzas from ‘II 
Teseide.’ 

‘The Parlement of Foules’ contains over a 
hundred lines freely translated from ‘11 
Teseide.’ 

‘Troilus and Criseyde’ is Chaucer's version 
of ‘ Il Filostrato.’ 

‘The Shipman’s Tale’ is the first novel of 
the eighth day of the ‘ Decameron.’ 


The catalogue in ‘The Monk’s Tale’ follows 
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only the general idea of Boccaccio’s ‘De 
Casibus Illustrium Virorum.’ 

‘The Franklin’s Tale’ is the fifth novel of 
the tenth day, and is introduced also by 
Boccaccio in the fifth book of his ‘ Filocopo.’ 

‘The Clerk’s Tale’ is derived from the last 
novel of the ‘ Decameron’ through the medium 
of Petrarch’s Latin translation (1373). The 
same story was dramatized in 1597 as ‘ Patient 
Grissel’ by Dekker, Haughton, and Chettle. 

Shakespeare. 

*All’s Well that Ends Well,’ derived from 
the ninth novel of the third day, probably 
through the translation in Painter's ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure’ (1566-7). Shakespeare takes from 
Boccaccio the outline of the plot ; metamor- 
phoses Giletta of Narbonne into Helena ; 
anglicizes Beltramo into Bertram ; but, with 
the exception of Gerard de Narbonne, is him- 
self responsible for the rest of the persons of 
the drama. 

‘Troilus and Cressida,’ partly derived from 
‘Tl Filostrato’ through Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and 
Criseyde,’ together with Caxton’s ‘Destruction 
of Troy,’ Lydgate’s ‘ Troy-Booke,’ and Chap- 
man’s translation of the ‘ Iliad.’ 

*‘Cymbeline’: Iachimo’s narrative of the 
wager, extracted from the ninth novel of the 
second day, is fitted into an historical frame- 
work derived from Holinshed. The fearful 
punishment inflicted upon Ambrogiuolo, the 
villain in this novel, furnished Autolycus with 
the mock sentence which he passes on the 
young clown in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. iv. 812. 

Edward Lewicke. 

In 1562 Lewicke did into English verse the 
story of the friendship of Titus and Gesippus. 
Dryden. 

It is not suspected, says Warton somewhere, 
that those affecting stories the ‘Cymon and 
Iphigenia’ and the ‘Theodore and Honoria’ 
pp novelist, so beautifully paraphrased by 
Dryden, appeared in English verse early in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

These, with ‘Sigismonda and Guiscardo,’ 
og in the folio volume commonly called 
‘The Fables,’ published a few months before 
Dryden’s death. 

Tennyson. 

The ninth novel of the fifth day, besides 
being utilized by Longfellow, furnished the 
plot of Tennyson’s play ‘ The Falcon.’ 

A. R. Baytey. 

[Replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Herarpic (9 §. ii. 490).— Without the 
crescents this would be identical with the 
armorial bearings of Snode; and I am in- 
clined to account for their presence on the 


shield by supposing that the artist found a 
mark of cadency, and treated it more with 
an eye to the symmetry of his design than 
to heraldic accuracy. This freedom of treat- 
ment undoubtedly occurs sometimes in the 
case of old armorial china. As I es pe myself 
to possess a fine plate ornamented with the 
shield which LonsDALE describes, I should be 
glad if ‘N. & Q.’ could kindly give me some 
information of a family named Snode— 
the importance of which at the date (about 
1780) of the plate’s manufacture is shown 
both by the fine quality of the china and by 
the delicate execution of what is, I believe, 
the Snode coat of arms. ORIEL. 


“ Geese” (9 8. iii. 307).—The earliest men- 
tion of giss that I know of is in a provincial 
glossary published in 1804, in vol. vi. of 


’olwhele’s ‘ History of Cornwall.’ In West 
Cornwall the word is always giss. In East 


Cornwall it is geese; and in places outside 
Cornwall it is guss, and is so printed in Jen- 
nings’s ‘Glossary of Somerset Dialect,’ 1825 ; 
in a ‘Glossary of Herefordshire Words,’ 1839; 
in Akerman’s ‘ Glossary of Wiltshire Dialect,’ 
1842 ; in Barnes’s ‘ Dorsetshire Dialect,’ 1863, 
and no doubt in others. 

It may not be out of place to say that the 
word for girdle in old Cornish of about 1700 
is guris (see Pryce’s ‘ Cornish Grammar’), 
which is a later form of grugis, given in the 
ancient Cornish vocabulary—date not later 
than the thirteenth century—edited by Mr. 
Norris. 


LEAVES MARKED BY VAPpouRs OF TARTARUS 
(9 8, iii. 229).—The waters of the Styx, which 
was supposed to lead to Tartarus, and which 
is described by some poets as forming a part 
of Tartarus, had some remarkable qualities 
which seem to have excited the imagination of 
the ancients. Men and animals, for instance, 
died soon after drinking of them. According 
to Plato these waters were of a bluish hue, 
and the fish as well as the reptiles that fre- 
quented the bank of the river were black, 
owing, no doubt, to the influence of the water 
on them. Probably the vapours had a like 
effect. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 


The “leaves marked by the vapours of 
Tartarus” are those of the poplar, Populus 
alba of Horace. Virgil applies the adjective 
bicolor to this leaf, which is white on the under 
surface and deep green on the upper. The 
well-known myth is (in brief) this. When 
Herakles descended into hell he wore a poplar 
wreath. The perspiration of the hero turned 
the under parts of. the leaves white, and the 
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smoke of hell blackened the upper surfaces. 
Thus they ever after remained. 
Taomas AULD. 


‘ Recessronau’: ‘ Dutce Domum’ 
(9 S. iii. 208, 236).—For ‘ Dulce Domum’ see 
Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ 
ii. 579; Hullah’s ‘ Part-Song Book’; ‘ N. &Q.,’ 
4% §. vi. 166; vii. 140. he native home 
of this school-song is Winchester, and 
its history may be found in most of the 
modern books about that college. The 
words are in the college ‘Song-Book,’ pub- 
lished by Wells, College Street, Winchester. 
To hear Wykehamists, old and young, sing it 
on “ Meads ” on “ Domum Day” is a thing not 
soon forgotten. An English version, with the 
music, is given in a little volume published 
by the National Society, ‘Song- Book for 
Schools,’ by Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, p. 112 ; 
but the music is slightly altered from the 
traditional tune used at V 


The Winchester School version of ‘ Dulce 
Domum’ may be found in ‘ Wykehamica,’ by 
the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. (Parker, 1878), 
and if G. L. S. wishes to have a copy and will 
write to me I shall be pleased to send it. 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 

Teignmouth. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., of Berners Street, 
— for three halfpence in their Musical 

imes series the original Latin of ‘Dulce 
Domum’ with an English translation, to- 
gether with the air by John Redding (circa 
1660), arranged in four parts, and an accom- 
paniment. F. A. Russe. 


‘Toe CHaunt oF ACHILLES’ §. iii. 188, 
72).—This was reprinted in Baily’s Magazine 
for October, 1898, with a short introduction. 
The *‘Chaunt’ is dated September, 1838, 
and signed “ Pat-roclus,” ¢.e., the late Bernal 
Osborne. SILo. 


Key anp Kay (9 §. iii. 248).—-Certainly 
key and kay are the same word. 
he pronunciation of final -ey and -ay 
has changed but little. Day and they were 
pronounced in Chaucer’s time as they are 
pronounced now ; and the same is the case 
with nearly all words in -ey and -ay. Putting 
aside ley, which is a mere variant of /ea, the 
only exceptions are key and quay. Both these 
words were pronounced like all the rest till 
recently. Chaucer has feye, riming with 
eye or playe, to play ; and the pronunciation 
as kay lasted till after Herbert’s time. Hence 
Kaye was Latinized as Caius ; but the college 
is now called Key’s. 


The poet Gay, in his ‘ Epistle,’ No. 6, has 
quay riming with day and they. I should 

glad if any one can tell us when the pro- 
nunciation as key or kee, of either of the words 
quay or key, can be first clearly detected. 
Hardly, I think, till the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. Water W. SKEAT. 


Kay is sometimes used for key in this part 
of Lincolnshire, but hed is a more common 
form. In the Louth churchwardens’ accounts 
for 1569 the following entry occurs :— 

“For a Stoke locke and a kay to the church 
house, 

Sir Thomas More, by way of illustrating 
something, speaks of 
“some sely woman sohiog saint Sythe when she 
seghyth for miscasting of her kayes.”—‘ English 
Workes,’ 1557, p. 130 h. 
And again he says :— 

“Ye speke of seking to saintys for sleight causis, 

as ry the losse or misse of kyttes kayes.”—Jbid., 
31 b. 
Thomas Stapleton uses the form thus :— 

** All such obiections as protestants nowe, and 
kaye colde christians do make.” —‘ Fortress of 
Faith,’ ed. 1565, p. 123*. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Arcuery Burrs (9 iii. 288).—I had 
hoped to find in Col. Walrond’s contribution 
re ‘Archery’ to the “ Badminton Library of 
Sports” an answer to the above query, but, 
failing this, I am tempted to send the fol- 
lowing extract, & propos des—butts. These, 
by an enactment of 1541, were to be set up 
in every parish, so that shooting might take 
place on days, &e. 

“‘In 1572 the statute for keeping in repair the 
butts was enforced with increased activity, and 
some parish entries refer to ‘putting up and re- 
pairing the butts,’ hauling timber, earth, &c. Occa- 
lenaily village ambition takes a flight and such an 
entry as this is found :— 

“*Ttem, making a Turk for shott, boards, nails, 
and making, xviiid. 

***Ttem, the paynter, xiid.’” 

The notion of giving a target the form of a 
Turk may well have originated in Crusading 
days, and from this fetish the modern “ Aunt 
Sally ” of fair renown can doubtless trace her 
descent. I wonder, by the way, whether 
inns ever took the name of the “Saracen’s 
Head” from standing near to such butts, or 
from acquiring a disused effigy to serve as a 
sign. Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 


A Martyr BisHop or ARMAGH (9 8. ii. 
525).——Judging from the contents and pro- 
bable date of the Spanish manuscript quoted 
by Patamepes, I should think that the 
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“ Obispo de Armacan que murio martir” was 
Edmond MacGauran McGovern), Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate, who was 
killed on 3 July, 1593, in a scrimmage near 
Tulsk, in Roscommon, between Hugh Maguire, 
Lord of Fermanagh, and Sir R. Bingham. The 
identity would seem further established by the 
statement of the ‘ Four Masters’ (ad an. 1593), 
in recording his death, that “he was sent by 
the Pope to encourage the Catholic nobility 
of Ireland to defend their religion ; and also 
brought promises of assistance frora Philip IT., 
King of Spain.” He would most likely be able 
to supply reliable information concerning the 

iscayan immigrants, and though, perhaps, 
not technically a martyr, he has always, on 
account of his mission, been so regarded by 
the sept of which he was so illustrious a scion. 
Connellan has a note in his edition of the 
‘Four Masters’ which is worth reproducing 
here :— 

“Death of Primate MacGauran. — The Prelate, 
Edmond MacGauran, was of the old family of the 
MacGaurans (or McGoverns), chiefs of Tullaghaw, 
in Cavan, and an account of him is given in Stuart’s 
i and in Brennan’s ‘ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory.’ e was consecrated at Rome Archbishop of 
Armagh, and on his arrival in Ireland, in 1593, a 


large reward was offered for his apprehension by 
the Lord Deputy, Sir William Russell, and con. | 
sequently the bishop was obliged to keep himself | 
concealed, and was protected chiefly at the re- | 
sidence of his friend, Hugh Maguire, Lord of | 
Fermanagh, who refused to give him up to the 

puty. Maguire, having proceeded with Ris forces 
against the English in Connaught, was accompanied 
by the bishop ; and having encountered the English, 
under the Governor, Sir R. Bingham, they had a 
sharp conflict at a place called Sciath-na-Fearta, 
which appears to have been situated near Tulsk, 
in Roscommon. Many were slain on both sides, 
but the English forces were defeated; and Hugh 
Maguire transfixed with a spear and slew on the 
spot Sir W. Clifford, one of the chief commanders 
of the English. The Bishop MacGauran was accom- 
panied by Cathal Maguire and Felim MacCaffry, 
the standard-bearer, who, being attacked by some 
of the English cavalry, were prostrated in the 
shock, and some of Maguire’s gallow glasses having 
rushed to their aid on hearing the bishop's voice, 
they, in consequence of a thick mist which pre- 
vailed at the time, mistook Cathal Maguire, who 
was valiantly defending his fallen friend, for one of 
the English troopers, and unfortunately slew him 
and the bishop himself was slain by the thrust of 
a spear from one of the English horsemen. It is 
erroneously stated by De Burgo in the ‘ Hibernia 
Dominicana,’ and by other writers, that the Pri- 
mate Mac(auran was slain in 1598, near Armagh, 
but the correct account is given in Stuart’s 
*‘ Armagh’ and in the ‘ Four Masters.’” 

This a would have been furnished 
earlier had the query caught my eye ; it has 
only just done so in gracing through the 
last bound volume of ‘N. & 2 

J. B. McGovern. 


“ THE WHITE FAUNCH HIND” (9* S. iii. 169). 
The allusion to “the white faunch deer” (not 
hind) will be found in ‘Help and Hold: a 
Legend of the House of St. Clair.’ It is the 
second 2m in Whyte-Melville’s collection 
of his ‘Songs and Verses.’ I cannot give any 
clue as to the meaning of “faunch” unless it 
is an offshoot of the word “faun.” The deer 
in question was certainly no ordinary animal, 
and the chase something smacks of the super- 
natural. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Faunte is an old English word for a child 
or infant (infawnt). “Faunch” may pro- 
bably be the same word :— 

The white faunch deer of the hawthorn glen 
Makes light of my woodcraft and me. __ 
G. J. Whyte-Melville, ‘Songs and Verses.’ 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


NORTHUMBERLAND House MS. S. iii. 
229).—-A photographic facsimile of this docu- 
ment is given in ‘ Bacon v. Shakspeare,’ by 
Edwin Reed (London, Service & ar 


ArmoriaL (9* §. iii. 308).—The coat here 
described is, I suppose, that of Harbron 
quartering Harbron ; but the crest does not 
seem to have belonged to either of those 
families. Fairbairn gives the names of the 
following which have borne it, viz., Avison, 
Byde, Halls, Kellet, Loney, and Partington ; 
and, with some variation, Farrant, Rawson, 
and Tippet. This indication may suffice, | 
hope, to enable Mr. Harsron to fix the source 
from which the crest was imported by an 
alliance. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Both these coats, namely, Gules, a hawk 
argent, and Gules, a fish naiant argent, belong 
to Harbron or Harborne of co. Chester, as 
also does the crest. See Burke’s ‘General 
Armory.’ J. LONSDALE. 


In Fairbairn’s ‘Crests’ “a hand holding an 
anchor proper” is set against the name 
Harbron ; and Papworth gives the coat of 
Harbron of co. Chester as Gules, a hawk 
argent. Mr. Grorce D. Harsron does not 
classify the fish in the second and third 

uarters ; but assuming the blazon to be 

ules, a dolphin naiant argent, the coat is 
stated by Papworth to be that of V ysachyre 
or Fyshachyre. Frank Repe Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 


Heratpic (9 S§. iii. 308).—As an English 
citizen B comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Earl Marshal of England. The proper course 
for him to take is to have the armorial bear- 
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ings of A, his great-grandfather, recorded at 
the College of Arms. ie will then, on proving 
a legitimate descent from A, have the said 
armorial bearings confirmed and recorded to 
him ; but he must be in a position to prove | 
that the arms are really those of A, for the | 
College of Arms, I presume, would not be 
satisfied with merely a sketch or seal from a 
three-and-sixpenny “send name and county ” 
heraldic shop. A. Z. 
[See also ante, p. 361.) 


“CuaL”: “Romany Cua” (9 S. iii. 108). 
—I would strongly recommend §8. J. A. F. to 
read Borrow’s ‘Lavengro, ‘Romany Rye,’ 
and ‘ Romano-Lavo-Lil,’ if he is interested in 
gipsy-lore. In chap. lxx. of * Lavengro’ he 
will find this gillve :-— 

The Rommany chi 
And the Rommany chal 
Shall jaw tasaulor 
To drab the bawlor, 
And dook the gry 
Of the farming rye. 
In the following chapter this is translated— 
The Romany churl 
And the Romany girl 
To-morrow shall hie 
To poison the sty. 
And bewitch on the mead 
The farmer’s steed. 
JAMES Hooper. 


Chal, a lad, boy, son, fellow. Connected 
with this word are the Scottish chze/, the Old 
English childe, and the Russian chelovik. 
Romano or Romany chal, a gipsy fellow, a 
gipsy lad. Romany chi, gipsy lass, female 
gipsy. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


In the English gipsy dialect Romany chal 
means gipsy lad. Borrow identifies chal 
with the Scottish chzel and Old English chi/de. 
The feminine is ch? or chei (chee), and Romany 
chi is gipsy girl. There seems to be another 
feminine form che/, which occurs in the gipsy 
ballad ‘ Lelling Cappi’ (‘ Making a Fortune’), 
of which the first line is— 

" Av, my little Rumni che/, 
Come, my little Romany girl. 
C. JERRAM. 


Barry O'Meara (9 §. iii. 261).—There are 
a number of letters from Edward Murphy in 
the Charlemont correspondence preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin, which 
show him to have been a man of simple 
tastes and cultured mind. One can well 
understand on reading them that he was 
“dear to his friends.” I should be glad to 
know if Sicma Tau is certain that Murphy 


is styled “Rev.” on the tombstone. If he was 


in orders he took particular care to conceal 
the fact. He is styled “Esquire” in the 
announcement of his death, in a letter in the 
Charlemont correspondence, and in a return 
made by the curate of Monkstown to Dublin, 
where Murphy lived. He makes in his will no 
reference to his being in orders, and his only 
means seem to have been a pension allowed 
him by Lord Charlemont. 
F. Baty. 
Dundrum, co. Dublin. 


A RE.Ic oF NAPOLEON (9 8. iii. 3, 75, 175, 
254). — There appear to be two claimants in 
the field for credit due to them as the actual 
takers of a plaster cast of Napoleon’s face 
after death, viz., Doctors Antommarchi and 
Burton. If, as the story goes, the former did 
surreptitiously abstract the latter's maiden 
effort, it would only have meant a matter of 
quite a short time (two hours at most) for 
Dr. Burton to have made a duplicate. When 
I visited the isle of St. Helena last summer, 
my attention and interest were naturally and 
particularly directed to the existing very fine 
marble bust (a replica of one in Paris, I be- 
lieve) now at old Longwood House. But 
although, in conversation upon the actual 
spot relative to the great general’s last hours, 
no mention of any cast occurred, it does not, 
of course, follow that none was taken. The 
lithographic drawing of Napoleon’s face after 
death by Pistrucci, mentioned by R. A. C., 
is not the only existing example of the same 
sort. Through the kindness of Mr. Andrew 
Iredale, of Torquay, I have become the 
happy possessor of a lithograph of a crayon 
drawing, a life-sized representation of the 
face—seen in profile—-of Napoleon after death. 
The printed inscription thereupon reads :— 

“Napoleon the First at St. Helena. From the 
original painting, taken immediately after death by 
Captain Ibbetson, R.E., now in the possession of the 
Rev. J. P. Pitcairn, M.A., Rector of Longsight. 
Copied from the original by John Gibbs. Day & Son, 
Litho" to the Queen, Manchester and Paris. Pub- 
lished by John Gibbs, Sep" 6, 1855.” 

Being in Paris the other day, arid in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Invalides, I 
took temporary refuge within its church from 
a sharp snowstorm. Beneath the centre of 
the dome repose Napoleon’s remains. As I 
looked down (it is said the architect designed 
the position and approach to the tomb so 
that all who gazed thereon must, of necessity, 
bow) and admired the superb sarcophagus in 
which the body reposes—the finest thing of 
the sort, ancient or modern, I know in the 
world—my thoughts recurred to that lonely 
and lovely glen in the far-away isle of St. 
Helena. It was there, in a spot chosen by 
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Napoleon himself, the selfsame corpse rested 
for the first nineteen years after death. A 
more exquisitely situated little nook, shel- 
tered as it is by the welcome shade of tropical 
trees whose foliage is unknown to European 
eyes, it is difficult to imagine. At the one 
burialplace nature has done everything to 
make the surroundings bright and beautiful ; 
at the other, all that art and money can 
afford has been expended lavishly. Give me 
St. Helena ! Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Antommarchi in his ‘Last Days of Napo- 
leon’ states, “ Having obtained some plaster, 
I moulded the face” (ii. 161). I have a small 
engraving of the mask, which I bought thirty 
years ago. Epwarp H. Mars#atct, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tue as A Brack Doe ii. 206, 
335).—In looking into Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic 
Mythology’ I chanced upon the two follow- 
ing quotations instancing the black dog as a 
supernatural familiar, in this case as guardian 
of treasure :— 

“Aiunt in Brunsberg magnum  thesaurum 
absconditum esse, quem niger canis custodit cura 
oculis igneis.” — ‘ Annales Corbej. ad an. 1048’ 
(Paullini, p. 386). 

Horrendus canis est tenebrosum vinctus ad antrum, 
Thesauri custos, qui latet imus ibi ; 
Igneus est visus, color atque nigerrimus illi, 
Os patulum, et cunctis halitus usque gravis. 

*Carmen de Brunsbergo’ (Pa lini, p. 599). 
See Stallybrass’s translation of Grimm’s 
‘Teutonic Mythol.,’ vol. iii. pp. 977, 979. 

M. C. L. 


New York City. 


‘THe THREE S. iii. 108).— 
The following is from the title-page :— 

“The Three Sergeants; or, Phases of the 
Soldier’s Life. By Thomas Morris, Ex-Sergt. 73rd 
Highlanders (Medal, ‘ Waterloo’); William Morris, 
Ex-Sergt. 73rd & 63rd Reg. (Medal, ‘ Waterloo’) ; 
and William Morris, jun., Colour-Sergt. 63rd Reg. 


Medal, * Crimea,’ with four clasps—French Gold 
Var Medal). London: Effingham Wilson, 11, 
Royal Exchange, mpccc.vit.” 

William Morris had published his adven- 
tures in 1848, O. H. Darwineton. 


A TRANSLATION oF Marcus AURELIUS 
PUBLISHED A.D. 1792 (9 §S. iii. 249).—The 
translation by R. Graves is mentioned in 


Brunet’s ‘Manuel du Libraire’ (ed. 1842, s.v. | 


Antoninus): “Citons la traduction anglaise 

r R. Graves, Lond., Robinson, 1792, in-8.” 
No other English translation is given. It 
is mentioned with Collier's in the ‘ Manual 
of Classical Literature’ from the German 
of J. J. Eschenburg, “with additions......by 


N. W. Fiske......Fourth Edition...... Phila- 
delphia...... 1844,” p.516: “English—R. Graves. 
Bath, 1792, 8, Lond., 1811, 12-—J. Collier, Lond., 
1702, 8.” Allibone, in his ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ speaking of the writings of 
Richard Graves, says: “translations from 
Antoninus, Herodian, Xenophon, &c.” There 
was another Richard Graves of the same 
period who was Dean of Ardagh, not to 
speak of yet another, a captain in the navy, 
who appears in Allibone as author of a pam- 
phlet or book about his non-promotion. 
RoBert PIEeRPOIN’. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


There is a notice of Mr. Graves’s little- 
known translation in the Academy, 19 March 
1898, where it is commended. W. C. B. 


He was the ‘Spiritual Quixote’ Graves. 
See, as was but to be expected, the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ s.n. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ under 
“ Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius— Meditations. 
A New Translation by R. Graves,” &c., says 
it is “the best English version of An- 
toninus, rendered particularly valuable by 
the judicious notes of the translator.” 
Joan RApcuirFe. 


Tae Cuurcu (?) AT SELCHESTER (9"" ii. 101, 
158, 277, 429 ; iil. 11, 110, 275).—It has been 
remarked to me that throughout the dis- 
cussion on this subject Mr. St. Joun Hope 
has laid special insistence on the apparent 
fact that in none but Christian periods can 
basilican buildings be shown to have been 
made of such very small dimensions as was 
this one at Silchester. I have acknowledged 
the difficulty, at any rate, of finding sur- 
viving examples to the contrary. But at last 
I have been more fortunate. The so-called 
(ruined) church of 8S. Primitivo* (eleventh 
century) at Gabii,t in the Roman Campagna, 
has occupied the second-century basilica (!) 
of that small town. On entering it I was 
immediately struck by the resemblance of its 

roportions to those given us by Mr. Sr. 
Joun Hope of the Silchester building. For- 
tunately, though roofless and doorless, three 
walls of some height are yet standing, and 
the apsidal or terminal wall still retains 
three courses of “opus reticulatum” of the 
second century, probably the work of Hadrian, 
who constructed the aqueduct to Gabii. The 
side walls have suffered restoration more 
than once anterior to their ruin ; but they 


+ Castiglione. 


* A local saint. 
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have preserved the original foundations and 
also plenty of the original materials. Like- 
wise, embedded in them I found several 
“selce,” or lava paving-stones, taken evi- 
dently from the ancient road (Via Prenestina) 
which ran adjacent. The famous Temple of 
Juno stands two hundred yards westward of 
it, a splendid example of uncemented Repub- 
lican masonry, 82 B.c. (7). 

The dimensions of the building are these : 
width of interior, 18 ft.; length, 45 ft. It pos- 


sesses “crypte,” and on the vault of the) 


“apsis” can be traced remains of Christian 
frescoes. An eleventh-century rectangular 


campanile stands a few yards away from it. | 


All the columns have unfortunately vanished, 
and what marble remains are embedded or 
loose thereabouts are small fragments of 
white (Luna), one of which proved to be a 
portion of a pagan statue. A brick-stamp 
of Sentidius <a was the only reward 
of a diligent search among the materials, 
and this belongs, like the reticulated apse, to 
the second century. On my mentioning these 
measurements to a well-known authority on 
Romano-British remains who was out with 
me, but was occupied in examining another set 
of remains a mile off, he at once remarked, 
“Why, that is about the dimension of the 
basilica at Silchester, which they miscall the 
church.” Sr. BappELey. 


Gray’s ‘ (9° S. iii. 229).— Had fair 
Science frowned on the birth of this child of 
nature, he ne’er had become a melancholy 


man, brushing away with hasty and ap- | 


parently aimless steps the dews of the morn- 


ing. Melpomene, however, was gracious, and | 


the consequence was that this favoured son 
was destined to know nothing of Isthmian 
toils, warlike deeds, or triumphal processions, 
but to give himself to the worship of the 
Pierian Muse, and to revel amid the beauties 
of fertile Tibur. He would murmur by the 
running brooks a music sweeter than their 
own. Such is the lot of him whom Melan- 
choly has chosen for her service. Horace, in 


the third ode of his fourth book, had already | 


portrayed him :— 
Quem tu, Melpomene, semel 
Nascentem placido lumine videris, &c. 
See editions of Gray’s ‘Poems’ for notes 
appended to ‘ The Epitaph.’ 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The line 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth 
means that Science did not reject him or 
look down on him because he was born poor. 


For instance, an Italian translation of the 
‘Elegy’ renders the line 
Sofia non isdegnd sua bassa cuna, 
and a German 
Sein niedrig Wiegenbett verschmiihten nicht die 
Musen. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


I suppose “Science” is to be taken in the 
older and wider sense of “ knowledge,” not in 
| the restricted sense of modern parlance. In 
the thirteenth stanza the t has said that 
Knowledge did not easel ber page to the 
| eyes of the rustics over whose graves he is 
musing ; he might have said, in other words, 
that fair Science frowned upon their humble 
birth. This youth, though lowly born, like 
them, was favoured with the smz/e, not the 
frown of Science—-i.e., was possessed of learn- 
ing. I venture to suggest this as Gray’s 
| meaning in the line referred to. 

C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


Bath. 


THe Azra (9 §. iii. 268).—The original 
source of this legend is an Arabic book called 
‘The Divan of Love, by Ibn Abi Hajalah, 
also called Ahmed Ibn Yahya. There is a 
copy of this in the original language in the 
British Museum, but so far as Heine was con- 
cerned, he aac ors | got his facts from the 
extracts translated into French and _pub- 
lished by Stendhal (Marie Henri Beyle) in 
his book ‘De Amour.’ The references to the 
Azra will be found in chap. liii. 

JAMES PLaTT, Jun. 


“ Demon’s AVERSION ” (9" 1. 387 ; iii. 298). 
—In the list of British plant-names (supplied 
by “Master Robert Dauyes of Guissaney in 
| Flint-Shire”) at the end of Gerard’s * Herbal,’ 
| Cas gangythrel is given as the Welsh name 
| for vervain. This plant appears to have been 
held sacred everywhere and in all times. 
Gerard describes two varieties as natives of 
Britain ; but his editor Johnson adds a note 
that he has never seen the second of these, 
and does not think it grows wild with us. 
This is the one Gerard calls the true Verbena 
sacra. As a matter of fact only one 
| Verbena officinalis, is indigenous in En “. ‘ 

This is perhaps Seabiosa succisa, of which a 
common English name is devil’s-bit. It is 
supposed to have the power of curing all 
diseases, and the great enemy of mankind, 
who hates its beneficence, bites off the root 
to prevent its flourishing. Another legend 
affirms that the devil once worked so much 


evil with the plant, that the Blessed Virgin 
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interfered to render it innocuous ; whereon 

the foiled demon in his rage gnawed a root, 

which could no longer further his schemes. 
St. 


Tennyson's ‘Tue ANcIENT SAGE’ (9"" iii. 
248).—When this poem appeared in ‘ Tiresias 
and other Poems,’ p. 53 (1885), the reading of 
the passage quoted by Dr. SpeNcE was iden- 
tical with what he gives :— 

But with the Nameless is nor Day nor Hour; 

Tho’ we, thin minds, who creep from thought to 
thought 

Break into “Thens” and “Whens” the Eternal 


ow: 
This double seeming of the single world ! 


The poem is a setting of the contrast between 
the attitude of Faith and that of World- 
Sorrow. The narrowness of the scope within 
which mere human reasoning can act is re- 
cognized, and an appeal is made for tolerance 
of the wider outlook. The earnest inquirer 
should beware of mere rationalism—should 
avoid the risk of making a deity of his dial— 
and try to believe that we see only in part, 
and that by-and-by all will become clear :— 
And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 
No phantoms, watching from a phantom shore 
Await the last and largest sense to make 
The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 
And show us that the world is wholly fair. 
“The world” occurs over and over again in 
the poem. It is with the world as part of the 
great scheme of things that the poet is im- 
mediately concerned, and he deprecates the 
idea that it is other than a unity. What 
disparities or irregularities there may be in 
its presentation to human reason may all 
belong to a harmonious whole, could we but 

rasp it. The “double seeming,” no doubt, 
is entirely due to the imperfect faculties of 
the observers, who would have nothing to say 
of “Thens” and “Whens” if they were only 
empowered to recognize that the world is in 
the “Eternal Now.” Points of time are in 
the human intellect only, and our recognition 
of them is a proof of our imperfect grasp of 
the meaning of the world itself. 

THomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tennyson’s ‘The Ancient Sage,’ in ‘ Tiresias 
and other Poems’:- 
But with the Nameless is nor Day nor Hour ; 
Tho’ we, thin minds, who creep from thought to 
thought, 
Break into “Thens” and “ Wheus” the Eternal 


NOW: 
This double seeming of the single world ! 
Does not Tennyson mean that to us, with our 


finite capacities, the whole system of things, 
in its time-relation, seems to have a double 


aspect—that of the past and that of the future 
—whereas to God, with whom (as we say) 
there is one eternal present, its aspect must 
be single only ? 
Watts in one of his finest hymns has a 
somewhat similar thought :— 
Still restless Nature dies and grows, 
From change to change the creatures run ; 
Thy Being no succession knows, 
And all thy vast designs are one. 
If I am right, there would seem to be no 
reason for (ae “world” to be a mis- 
print for “ word.” 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


Dr. Spence’s pleaof obtuseness must be mine, 
for I confess inability to discover “how men 
break the single word ‘ Now’ into ‘ Thens and 
Whens.’” Is it not easier to suppose the poet 
to be saying that, in their speech concerning 
their limited apprehension of a great complex 
whole, men refer only to fragments of that 
which is represented by “ Now,” namely, the 
ever-present universe, greater and more 
marvellous than all the manifold impressions 
it makes on finite minds? The suggested 
alteration would create difficulty, for me at 
least, which the line as printed does not raise, 

F. JARRATT. 


TERMINATION “INGTON” (9 iii. 208, 313). 
—-The syllable ing is normally a patronymic, 
but is sometimes the equivalentof the genitive 
case ; or it may have a residential signification, 
or be intrusive or evanescent. These excep- 
tional cases I have discussed in ‘ Names and 
their Histories,’ pp. 353, 354. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


Brass at St. ALBANs (9" S. ii. 468, 535; 
iii. 171).—The effigy of Sir Bertin Entwyssell 
at St. Peter's, St. Albans, 1455, is, I believe, 
now lost. It is engraved in Nichols’s ‘ Leie., 
vol. ii. pl. exxix. p. 802. 

D. Grissety, F.S.A. 

Oxford. 


Brack IMAGES OF THE Manonna §. ii. 
367, 397, 449, 475, 537; iii. 190).—In various 
churches at Malta there are ancient paintings 
of the Blessed Virgin and Child, bysantion 
in character, having the faces of Greek type, 
but with black skins. One of these is in my 
old parish church of San Lorenzo, Burgo. It 
is only exposed to public view on the feast 
of St. Lawrence. Another is in the ancient 
church of St. Paul’s Shipwreck, at Citta 
Vecchia. In this one the Holy Child’s face is 
of a real negro type. We have a similar 
painting in Cardiff Museum. It is on a worm 
eaten panel, which, some time in the fifteenth 
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century, was cut into a Gothic shape. In 
this case the original black faces have been 
subjected to a little touching-up, to intro- 
duce a European flesh-tint. The Child’s head 
is distinctly negro, with woolly hair; the 
Mother's is of Greek type, with black skin. 
This picture was brought to Cardiff from 
Venice some years ago. It appears to be 
Abyssinian. It is noteworthy that in the 
case of most of these “ black Madonna” pic- 
tures the face of the Virgin is not made of 
negro type, except to the extent of blacking 
the skin. Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The following extract from Mrs. Piozzi’s 
‘Observations in a Journey through Italy,’ 
vol. i. p. 262, may be of use to Mr. CRookE :— 

“Why all the very, very early pictures of the 
Virgin, and many of our Blessed Saviour himself, 
done in the first ages of Christianity, should be 
black, or at least tawny, is to me wholly incompre- 
hensible ; nor could I ever yet obtain an explana- 


tion of its cause from men of learning or from con- | 


noisseurs. We have in England a black Madonna, 
very ancient of course, and of immense value, in the 
Cathedral of Wells, Somersetshire ; it is painted on 
glass, and stands in the middle pane of the upper 
window, I think—is a profile face, and eminently 
handsome. My mind tells me I have seen another 
somewhere in Great Britain, but cannot recollect 
the spot, unless it were Arundel Castle, in Sussex, 
but Iam not sure. None was ever painted so since 
the days of Pietro Perugino, I believe, so their 
antiquity is unquestionable; he and his few con- 
temporaries drew her white, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Pompeio Battoni.” 
Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


“Hean” (9% S. ii. 267).—Compare Cleasby 
and Vigfusson’s ‘ Icelandic Dictionary ,’ p. 252: 
“* Hein=a hone. In poetry the sword is called 
hein-flet, the flat of the hone ; hein-/and, the land of 
the hone ; hein-vandil/, the rod of the hone.” 
Perhaps the word to which Mr. Maynew 
refers may have some connexion with the Ice- 
landic. Avex. G. Morrar. 
Swansea. 


Ciare Street §. iii. 69, 175).—This 
street is shown in Porter’s map of London 
and Westminster, of which a facsimile has 
recently been issued by the London Topo- 

phical Society. This map is not dated, 

ut it must have been published very soon 
after the Restoration. Clare Street was pro- 
bably built by John Holles, first Earl of Clare. 
Allen’s ‘History of London,’ which is cited 
by Mr. H. A. Harsen, is not a very trust- 
worthy compilation, and is of no account by 
the side of a contemporary writer like Howell. 
Denzil Street was one of the latest to be 
built in the district, of which I gave a short 


descriptive sketch some months ago in 
& Q’ (9™ ii. 81). W. F. Pripgaux. 


Evcuaris (9 §. iii. 308).—The epitaph of 
Eucharis is in the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,’ vol. vi. part ii. p. 1324, No. 10,096 
(of the class Ludorum Scznicorum), tabula 
marmorea, found on Via Flaminia. See also 
‘Anthologia Latina’ (Biicheler), ii. 1, p. 27 

a 
No. 55, Teubner edition. 
EVCHARIS LICINI(AE L.) 

DOCTA ERODITA OMNES ARTES VIRGO VIX(IT AN XIII)I. 
HEVS OCVLO ERRANTE QVEI ASPICIS LETI DOMV(S) 
MORARE GRESSVM ET TITVLVM NOSTRVM PERLEGE 
AMOR PARENTEIS QVEM DEDIT NATAE SVAE 
VBEL Sk RELIQVIAE CONLOCARENT CORPORIS. 

HEIC VIRIDIS AETAS CVM FLORERET ARTIBVS 
CRESCENTE ET AEVO GLORIAM CONSCENDERET 
PROPERAVIT HORA TRISTIS FATALIS MEA 
ET DENEGAVIT VLTRA VITAE SPIRITVM. 

DOCTA ERODITA PAENE MVSARVM MANV 

QVAE MODO NOBILIVM LVDOS DECORAVI CHORO 

ET GRAECA IN SCAENA PRIMA POPVLO APPARVI. 

EN HOC IN TVMVLO CINEREM NOSTRI CORPORIS 

INFISTAE PARCAE DEPOSIERVNT CARMINE. 

STVDIVM PATRONAE CVRA AMOR LAVDES DECVS 

SILENT AMRBVSTO CORPORE ET LETO TACENT. 

RELIQVI FLETVM NATA GENITORI MEO 

ET ANTECESSI GENITA POST LETI DIEM. 

BIS HIC SEPTENI MECVM NATALES DIES 

TENEBRIS TENENTVR DITIS AETERNA DOM(V). 

ROGO VT DISCEDENS TERRAM MIHI DIC(AS LEVEM). 

The spelling is a little odd, but the sense is 

clear. L=Liberta. The early age at which 

Eucharis died makes the record of her talents 

a little remarkable, still we may —— 

Juliet’s age in Shakespeare. . H.R. 


CM. (9% 8. iii. 307).—The ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ 1883, by Charles Annandale, vol. iv., 
contains a ‘ List of Abbreviations and Con- 
tractions,’ in which cm. =centimetres. 

EvEerRARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Certain 

Richmond. 

Quotations §. iii. 208, 294).—Mr. Arm- 
STRONG might have added at the last re- 
ference that Matthew Arnold has probably 
popularized these particular lines from 
‘Heine’s Grave’ by his own very effective 
quotation of them in ‘ Friendship’s Garland,’ 
p. 162 :— 

“Task myself, counting all the waves which have 
come up with England at the top of them: ‘ When 
the great wave which is now mounting has come up, 
will she be at the top of it?’ ‘Illa nihil, nec me 
querentem vana moratur?’ 

Yes, we arraign her, but she, 
The weary Titan,” &c. 
8. G. Haminton. 


Aanes A FaTeFuL NaME (9" 8. iii. 249).— 
The belief in the doom of those who have 
had the misfortune to be named Agnes is 
not peculiar to Lincolnshire. I have heard 
the remark in many different places, ‘ Agneses 


centimetres. E. G. CLAyTon. 
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always go mad,” and singularly enough the 

only two of the name I have known have met 

with sad fates, one dying from the effects of 

a shock and the other verifying the truth of 

the saying. MATILDA POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Tue CHesareake (9 §S. iii. 288). — The 
timbers of the Chesapeake form part of a 
flour-mill at Wickham, near Fareham, Hants. 
Wickham is four miles north of Fareham, 
its nearest station on the L. & S.W. Railway, 
and is the same place which gave birth to 
William of Wykeham, the founder of Win- 
chester and New College. 

The Chesapeake was brought to Portsmouth, 
but never used in the British navy. She was 
sold by Government to a Mr. Holmes for 500/. 
He broke up the vessel, took several tons of 
copper from her, and disposed of the timbers— 
which were quite new and sound, of beautiful 
pitchpine—for building »oses. Much of 
the wood was used in building houses in 
Portsmouth ; but a large portion was sold in 
1820 to Mr. John Prior, a miller of Wickham, 
for nearly 200/. 

Mr. Prior pulled down his old mill at Wick- 
ham, and constructed a new one with this 
timber, which he found admirably adapted 
for the purpose. The deck timbers were 32 ft. 
long and 18 inches square, and were placed, 
unaltered, horizontally in the mill. The pur- 
lins of the deck were about 12 ft. long, and 
served without alteration for joists. Many 
of these timbers still bear the marks of the 
Shannon’s grapeshot, and in some places 
the shot are to be seen deeply imbedded 
in the pitchpine. Toomas A. MARTIN. 

Royal U.S. Institution, Whitehall, 8.W. 


This vessel was not retained long in the 
British navy, but sold out in 1820 and taken 
to pieces. Many of the timbers were used in 
building a mill at Wickham in Hampshire, 
near Fareham. More particulars are obtain- 
able in Brighton’s life of Capt. Broke (after- 
wards Rear-Admiral). The name of the town 
is misprinted Farnham. Models of both the 
Chesapeake and Shannon are kept at Green- 
wich College. H. Y. Powe. 


Joun Butt or Frencn S. iii. 
242).—Arbuthnot probably borrowed from 
Horace, ‘Satires,’ book ii. sat. iii. 1. 314 ; for 
many educated men of that time knew 
Horace almost by heart. At all events, the 
idea of the frog imitating the ox was cer- 
tainly not French, but originated with sop, 
of whom Lafontaine was only the translator. 
A biography of Arbuthnot was published a 
few years ago; this would probably tell 


whether Arbuthnot borrowed from sop 

himself, “or from one of sop’s other bor- 

rowers, Horace, Phedrus, and Lafontaine. 
M. N. G. 


The writer in the Journal des Débats, after 
quoting a German publication, writes: “ Ar- 
buthnot must have borrowed the characters 
from La Fontaine’s fable ‘The Frog and the 
Ox.’ Consequently the nickname of John Bull 
would appear to be derived from our im- 
mortal fabulist.” It is clear from this that 
the Frenchman, and apparently the German 
also, thought La Fontaine to be the inventor 
of the fable. La Fontaine invented none of 
his fables. The fable of the frog and the ox 
had been told by Horace, Phzedrus, and others 
long before the time of La Fontaine. Arbuth- 
not was at least as familiar with those 
authors as with the French fabulist. 

E. YARDLEY. 


ALEXANDRE THE VENTRILOQUIST ii, 
305, 450).—Perhaps the locus classicus on his 
wonderful feats is in the Ettrick Shepherd's 
picturesque narrative ‘Scottish Haymakers,’ 
contributed to ‘The Forget-me-not Annual’ 
for 1834, and quoted at length by the Mirror 
of 16 Nov., 1833 (No. 633, Supplement). The 
piéce de résistance there is a variant of the 
wain-of-hay story told by Mr. JonaTuay 
Boucuier at the last reference, but the sup- 
posed victim is a wee bit child, and the 
dénotiment is painful, as the waggoner is lite- 
rally frightened out of his wits. The scene 
is laid near Edinburgh, whence a company of 
gay spirits, including James Hogg himself, 
M. Alexandre, the two Naesmiths, and _per- 
haps Scott, are footing it to enjoy a convivial 
spread at a pleasant little inn in the neigh- 
bourhood, called “The Hunter's Tryste.” Upon 
their destination being reached the fun soon 
grew fast and furious, and wonders were mul- 
tiplied, imaginary tipsy men staggering and 
swearing at the door, round the house, up 
chimneys, under beds and in cupboards, 
buzzing, bottles breaking forth into human 
cries, like the imprisoned genius in the 
Arabian tale (alas! the bottle too often holds 
genius spellbound)—a complete pandemonium 
let loose, in fact. Meanwhile M. Alexandre 
stood quietly observant, his back slightly 
turned to the others, and his hand raised to 
his mouth. Even such concealments would 
not do nowadays, when clever ventriloquists 
are expected to face their audience, with ap- 
parently unmoved muscles, while conducting 
many-voiced conversations between crowds 
of imaginary men, women, and children on, 
over, and below the stage. Apropos, there 
was a good story in the papers of an English- 
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ssed into ring a fabulous | of Prof. Laughton in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ we may 
man who = hocu peying it in | be permitted to state that in 1758, when in com- 
h used t in| 
rice for a talking dog, which used to sit in | 

rae staurant at mand of t ie uckingham, oO sixty- ve guns, he 

a chair at a garden table of a restauran | fought near Guadaloupe the Florissant, of seventy- 
Paris, opposite his master, and, with a bill of | four guns, and two large frigates ; was introduced 
i tales him, call out to the garcon for | by Lord Anson to George I1., 6 March, 1759, and 
“biftek, pommes,” or other dish. The vendor, | died at sea on board the Princess Louisa, 27 une, 
Pang army proved to be a travelling ventrilo- | 1766. Bequests to negro and mulatto servants are 


| familiar, and sometimes amount to considerable 

uist, who had thrown his voice into the dog. | sums. Among interesting pedigrees are those of 

Mexandre seems to have been the prototype | Poyntz (carrying us back to a natural daughter of 
of the modern school of ventriloquists, of | Anthony W oodville, Earl of Rivers), Russell, Staple- 
“ . , w y his | of Antigua have been dispersed or destroyed, pre- 

dubbed the pr ance, admired “y he cam he ,|8umably during the French devastation of 1666, 
illustrious ac uaintance and contemporary | when many of the inhabitants were driven away. 
Sir Walter, who reigns on more glorious| An ancient book, bound in parchment, and entitled 


heights as “le roi des romanciers.” ‘The Book of Claims,’ of which the first twenty- 
H. E. M. one folios are missing, is preserved in the Registrar's 
St. Petersburg: Office. It dates from about 1667, and contains 


- o WICK (9* §. iii. 307).—Besides | from the French a record of fresh grants o 
moe mane = Pee wea articles | land was taken out by order of Lord Willoughby 
the a itors reference: P - tent one | of Parham. Following these documents come the 
on this "i coon a most nonuant of a accounts of slave compensation claims for the colony 
(1* 8. ii. 283), containing an acco o 


> of Antigua. The largest amount granted without 
“representatives who are all noble.” A de- 


apt ’ , in 1585 appears in | Codrington, rt., for 492 slaves. ists of officials, 
by Thomas | Close Rolls, &c., follow. ‘The old books of wills, 
ane — it is sad to hear, are in a deplorable condition ; 
right, London, 1838, vii. 257. ' . hundreds of pages are missing, and some folios 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. which are legible are so fragile, from former ex- 

71, Brecknock Road. posure to damp, that the paper, on being turned 
over, falls to pieces. A large number, including 
some fragments, are now printed. Registers of 


Miscellaneous, baptisms burials in of 
es we in 1690. n interesting feature in the appendix is 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. a ‘“‘Memorandum of the Awful Earthquake which 


istory of the Island of Antigua. By Vere | destroyed the Cathedral and Parish Church of St. 
g oem Oliver, M.R.C.S. Vol. ILL. (Mitchell & John’s,” and rent or laid waste all the stone buildings 
neers _ |in the island. This dolorous event took place 
Sugscrisers to Mr. Vere Oliver’s monumental his- | near the middle of the present century. It is diffi- 
tory of Antigua may now congratulate themselves | cult, if not impossible, to give an account of all the 
upon the receipt of the third volume, concluding the | matters of interest included in this final volume. 
work. What are the nature and claims of the book | We can but congratulate Mr. Oliver and his sub- 
we explained in dealing with the first two instal-| scribers on its completion, and repeat that it is 
ments (see 8” S. x. 267). The third, which is the | invaluable to the antiquary, the historian, and the 
most voluminous, contains the aes pedigrees genealogist, and indispensable to the herald. 

and | The Oldest Register Book of the Parish of Hawkshead, 
illustrations, swelling the whole out to over 500) ™ Lancashire, 1568-1704, Edited by H. 8. Cowper. 
pages. Besides views of St. John from Otto’s, of (Bemrose & Sons.) ; , pie 
the Harbour from Friar’s Hill, a panorama from a | HaAwksHEAp is an extensive Lancashire parish in 
recent photograph, a picture of the Court House, | what may be called the Furness district. Who its 
St. John, the English Harbour from Monk’s Hill, | first inhabitants were we cannot tell, but Mr. 
and views in Old North Sound and near English | Cowper thinks that it was settled in the ninth or 
Harbour, taken 1830, the illustrations include a| tenth century by Norse sea-rovers, and preserves 

logical map of the island in 1830 and a poem, the memory of some otherwise forgotten Haukr. 
fom a proot etching by [Thomas] Worlidge, of | Several other names in the neighbourhvod are of 
Captain, afterwards Rear-Admiral Richard Tyrrell, | Norwegian character. It is, however, at present 
Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands. The | far from safe to become dogmatic as to place-names, 
will, with codicils, of this worthy, dated 20 Feb., | Mr. Cowper, in an excellent introduction, gives a 
1765, and proved 5 Aug., 1766, in which_he is styled | rapid sketch of the growth of Hawkshead, which 
the Hon. Richard Tyrrell, is given. It leaves to| will be found very useful by those who wish to 
Sarah Aylon, of Fulham, spinster, his intended | understand the neighbourh and its people. They 
[second] wife, half of all his rents for life, and the | must until recent days have been much secluded. 
use of coaches, cattle, plate, jewels, and ship fur- | At Hawkshead, if anywhere in England, we may 
niture, the last named surely a curious, though no | be forgiven for dreaming that the descendants of 
doubt valuable bequest toa lady. It also frees his | the first settlers still live on the old homesteadings, 
negroes, leaving to one of them 100/. [currency]. | In reading the pages of the register one cannot fail 
No particulars concerning this worthy being given, | to notice that the surnames are singularly few; 
and his name having escaped the hawk-eyed scrutiny | about thirty of them seem to monopolize more than 
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three-fourths of the book. There are 1,631 persons 
bearing the name of Rigg, and 1,539 that of Satter- 
thwaite. As to Christian names, those which are 
commonly denominated Puritan are almost entirely 
absent; yet here, if anywhere, we should have 
expected to find them in abundance, for Lancashire 
was one of the most Puritan parts of England, the 
only one indeed, we believe, wherein during the 
Commonwealth the Presbyterian discipline was 
fully established. We think if the names in this 
register were compared with a similar number taken 
without selection from a directory of the present 
year more names derived from the Old Testament 
would be found in the modern than in the ancient 
list. Balthazar, Bathsheba, Naamah, and Zuriall 
are the only ones which occur to us as markedly 
strange. A child named Radagunga was bap- 
tized on 18 Oct., 1618. The infant must have 
derived its name in some way more or less remote 
from St. Radegundis, the Thuringian princess who 
became wife of Clotaire, King of Soissons. Perhaps 
her mother or some other female ancestor was a 
member of one of the German copper - mining 
colonies which were settled in Keswick and the 
neighbourhood in the sixteenth century. On 
17 Nov., 1608, an infant was baptized ‘‘ John which 
God sent us.” Presumably the little boy was a 
foundling; one wonders what name he bore when 
he arrived at man’s estate. Hawkshead suffered 
terribly from the various visitations of the plague 
which devastated the land in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The editor prints in the 
introduction some valuable statistics on this matter 
which ought to be compared with what is known 
relating to other parts of England. 

In 1672 a man named Thomas Lancaster, seem- 
ingly a member of one of the old Hawkshead 
families, was convicted at Lancaster Assizes for 
poisoning eight persons, all of them his own family 
connexions. He was hanged and then gibbeted at 
a spot in the parish called Hye-wrey, adjoining his 
own home. Elderly people yet remember the stump 
of the gibbet still standing, but it has gone now. 
Fragments taken from this post are said to have 
formed a most excellent charm for the toothache. 
A curious mock court was held in the hamlet of 
Outgate in this parish not more than a generation 
ago. Its proceedings require investigation, if, 
indeed, anything beyond vague tradition has been 
preserved. The book is edited in a workmanlike 
manner, and the index of names is one of the most 
lucid we remember to have seen. 


Is the Edinburgh Review for April there is a 
striking paper on * The Origin of Diamonds.’ Most 
people now know, though the statement when first 
advanced was received with incredulity, that the 
diamond is a form of carbon; but there are few 
who comprehend how it has come to take the form 
in which we see it. In fact, it is but in recent days 
that the processes from which it has resulted have 
been discovered. Now, however, it seems certain 
that the place 

Where groweth the diamond stone 
is deep in the earth, and that it is formed under 
immense pressure. Experiments in the laboratory, 
united with careful examination of the African 
diamond fields, have proved this almost to demon- 
stration. It is startling to be told that minute 
diamonds have been found in some aérolites. To 
what a wide field of cosmical speculation does this 
point the way! The article on Sir Henry Wotton 


is scholarlike and fair. The writer does not try to 
elevate him above second-rate rank ; but his name 
will always linger in the English memory on account 
of a few good verses, and from the fact that he 
made the memorable epigram which sets forth that 
“‘an ambassador is an honest man, sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his country.” Though 
evidently composed in English—for otherwise the 
point would have been lost—it seems, when rep. 
dered into Latin, to have been treated by dull 
people as serious. Izaak Walton’s life of Wotton 
is, like all he wrote, very charming. The picture 
is a pleasant one, and we cannot but think highly 
of a man who numbered among his friends such a 
tne | of intellect as is indicated by the very 
names of Donne, Casaubon, De Dominis (the Bishop 
of Spalato), and Bacon. Had Wotton devoted him- 
self to letters only, he might have achieved wide 
»opularity. The writer makes him out as ambitious, 

his estimate we regard as a mistake. When he 
accepted the legation to Venice, he seems to have 
done so rather to place himself in a centre of art 
and literature than for the purpose of acquiring 
power in any vulgar sense. V Phike he occupied the 
post his work was discharged efficiently. I[t is 
strange to modern ideas to find such a man giving 
ear to a proposal for the assassination of the Lords 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and even justifying the 
murder of the Duke of Guise. ‘ Roman Britain’ is 
careful and accurate. If studied, it will modify 
opinion in more than one direction; but it must 
be obvious that so wide a subject cannot be effec. 
tively dealt with in the narrow pages of a review. 
May we not hope that some time in the near future 
a self-denying person may be found who will give 
the twentieth century a new ‘ Britannia Romana’? 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip pd al with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

(“ D’Israeli”).—There was no relation- 
ship. 

Book-hunting”).—Try Farringdon 
Road, Holywell Street, and Charing Cross ‘ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 
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TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. td. net. 


“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— 7imes, 


“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 

bem.”—St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rbythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.”— Scotsman. 

“ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his baiiad of * Drake’s Drum.’”— Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt bas done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......\ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator, 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 


“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of haif-conceived and chaotic gloom.”—Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to imp’ i and infil from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe i inative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it...... Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’ 


Crown 8vo, Se. net. 


“A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Lastly independent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony......There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman, 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd renection. ’ 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. eapennr-e 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and bis sister ; (2) sixty- 


four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 


“ Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.”—Glove. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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